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The fatal turning-point in the history of the Baltic Slavs is the 
year 1106 when Magnus Billung, the last of his house, died and 
was succeeded in the duchy of Saxony by Lothar of Supplinburg. 
The new duke was politically as powerful as his predecessor and 
by tradition and family ties represented more than the Billunger 
the real interests of the Saxon people. The Billunger, as we have 
seen, were hostile to the conversion of the Slavs because the tithes 
of the church reduced the tribute which they exacted from the con- 
quered Wends. Their interest had been to prevent missions among 
the Slavs. But Lothar was an ardent supporter of the church. His 
accession was followed by a renewal of church energy. For the 
first time church and state in Saxony were united in a common 
purpose. The sword of the duke was extended in favor of the 
clergy and a series of attacks began upon the Wends which were 
at once military expeditions and missionary campaigns. 

It is fair to say, however, that at this time the Rugian Slavs 
furnished some provocation for these feats of arms, apart from the 
religious zeal which actuated the Saxons. Like the Vikings of the 
ninth century, the Rugians, whose capital was situated on the 
island of Riigen, were a sea-robber folk, adventurous and fiercely 
pagan. 1 Their depredations along the Baltic coast, in Mecklen- 
burg, Holstein, and Schleswig, whence they carried off men, women, 
and children into slavery, and immense booty, were serious. In 
1 1 10 their robber bands fell upon Holstein and penetrated nearly 
to Hamburg. A cry of protest went up from the land. a In 1111 

1 L. Giesebrecht, Wend. Gesch., I, 205 f.; Barthold, I, 324 f. 

' Annal, Hildesh.; Annal. Sax. 11 10; see the anecdote related by Helmold, I, 35 
of a peasant (rustkus) whose wife and children had been carried off, who met Count 
Godfrey of Sturm in the way and bitterly upbraided him. 
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(the date is not certain) they again invaded Nordalbingia "as if 
they were going to possess the land," says Helmold. But Henry, 
the Christian Obodrite duke, was ready for them, and so great a 
slaughter of the invaders was made that out of the bodies of the 
slain a huge mound was erected called the Raniberg, which was 
long pointed out to the curious. This victory raised the prestige 
of the Obodrite chief to a high pitch both among the Germans of 
the lower Elbe and among the converted Wends. When, soon 
afterward, Duke Henry's son was killed by the Rugians, a united 
Wendish-Saxon host was gathered to the number of 1,600 men, it 
is said. No Saxon or Christian army had been beyond the Peene 
River since the time of Otto I. 

The campaign was purposely undertaken in the winter season 
in the hope that it might be possible to cross from the mainland 
to the island of Rugen upon the ice. The plan was as successful, 
perhaps, as the leaders had dared to hope. After nine days' march 
the army reached the Baltic, where they burned all the Rugian 
fishing villages. When nothing but the frozen strait separated the 
attackers from the island, the priests of Arkona took alarm and 
sent a humble message through a Rugian priest (Helmold calls 
him a,flamen, not the mediaeval Latin word for priest, i.e., sacerdos) 
with the proffer of 400, and then 800 marks. But immunity was 
not to be purchased so cheaply. In the end the Rugians gave 
hostages for the payment of the astonishing sum of 4,400 marks. 
The imposition of this huge indemnity stripped their temple and 
even private persons; messengers had to be sent to the mainland 
for contributions. The heart of Baltic Slavdom was shaken to 
the core by this expedition. 1 

In 1 1 14 Hartbert, titular bishop of Brandenburg, then in parti- 
bus paganorum, invaded his see and returned, boasting that he 
had destroyed many idols of the pagan Wends. 2 On February 9, 

1 Helmold, I, 38; Annals of Corbet, MGH., SS. Ill, p. 8; Annalista Saxo, ibid., 
VI, p. 75. The date of this expedition is put by Wendt, I, p. 84, in the winter of 1 1 23-24. 
Schmeidler, the latest editor of Helmold, places it in 11 13-14. Personally I incline to 
the date 1113-14, for such a campaign as this would naturally follow in retaliation for 
the great piratical raids of ino-ii. 

' Bitum sum persecutus paganorum .... multa atque innumerabilia destru- 
ximus idola." — Riedel, Codex Diplom. Brand, X, p. 69 (1114). 
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1 1 15, Count Otto of Ballenstadt won a crushing victory over the 
Wends at Kothen. 1 In the winter of 1124-25 Lothar, the Saxon 
duke, in company with a force of Christian Obodrites, destroyed 
the temple at Rethra, 2 and would probably have destroyed that 
of Arkona in Rugen if a thaw had not inopportunely broken up 
the ice and prevented the army from crossing the strait. 3 In that 
very spring the Christian Obodrite chief, Henry, died (March 22), 
and in the ensuing August, Lothar, the Saxon duke, succeeded 
Henry V, the last of the Franconian house, as king and 
emperor. 

It is manifest to the student who reads the history of this time 
that by 1 125 the religion of the Baltic Slavs was clearly doomed to 
extinguishment. The division of the Obodrites into a Christian 
and a pagan group, the careers of such Wendish chieftains as Gott- 
schalk and Henry, are evidences of it. Above all, the change of 
dynasty in Germany in n 25 was a bad omen for the Baltic Slavs. 
The old Saxon tradition of conquest and expulsion of the Wends 
was now identified with the power of the German kingship. More- 
over, Lothar was a zealous Christian, not of the calculating Fran- 
conian kind, and warmly espoused the Saxon clergy's program of 
forcible conversion of the Wends. 

The times were propitious for such achievement. History 
sometimes has a singular way of clustering men and events within 
a brief space of years, often, too, within a limited geographical 
area. Such was the case in North Germany at this time, where a 
remarkable combination of men and events is to be found. The 
rise of Conrad the Great of Wettin (1124-56), of Adolph of Hol- 
stein in 1130, of Albrecht the Bear in 1134, of Henry the Lion in 
1 139, was destined to revolutionize the history of lower Germany. 
Moreover, by the side of these great lay princes lived and labored 
churchmen of a new and progressive type, such as Norbert of 
Magdeburg (1126-34), Vicelin of Oldenburg (died n 54), and Otto 
of Bamberg, the apostle to the Pomeranians (died 1139). 

1 Annal. Sax., 1115. 

a Hdmold fails us of this information, but the fact is attested by Ebbo, III, 5; 
cf. Wendt, I, 85, n. 14. 
3 Helmold, 1, 38, end. 
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Astonishing as it seems, at this time even some of the clergy- 
appear for a brief moment to have been actuated by a new and 
softer spirit. The German church, in some degree reintegrated by 
the Cluniac reform, and given new ideals of practical humanitari- 
anism and spiritual enterprise by the spread of French monastic 
foundations like the Cistercians, began to manifest a refreshing 
missionary zeal and partially to abandon its brutal desire for 
increase of tithes merely. Vicelin of Oldenburg and especially the 
saintly Otto of Bamberg represent a new type of bishop practicing 
gentle methods, learning the Slav tongue, and considerate of the 
customs and prejudices of the Wends. 1 

Let us first glance at the history of the conversion of Pomerania. 
Henry II had founded the bishopric of Bamberg in 1007 as a mis- 
sionary station among the Wends of the upper Main and the Neckar, 
and something of the pious spirit of Henry and his empress, the 
gentle Cunigunde, seems to have affected the traditions of the see. 
A bishop endued with sincere religious zeal, who learned the Slav 
language and mingled with the hated race with the loving-kindness 
of a father among his children, is a novel and refreshing type of 
German ecclesiastic. 2 

The conversion of Pomerania by evangelization and not by 
the sword is Otto of Bamberg's title to fame. He literally created 
a new Baltic state in the first half of the twelfth century. Pome- 
rania was nominally under the sway of Poland, and it was the 
initiative of King Boleslav III which first interested Otto in the 
project of converting the Pomeranians. "Durch sein Verdienst 
wurde die seit einem Jahrhundert unterbrochene Mission im Osten 
neubelebt und deutscher Sitte und Sprache die Bahn und Ostsee- 
kiisten gebrochen. ' ' 3 

1 Helmold's knowledge of the tongue must have been large, for his observations 
upon the words and the language are too intimate for it to have been otherwise (see 
I. 1, 12, 20, 25, 50, 52, 84, 88. In chap. 84 he lauds the labors of a priest of Olden- 
burg in the twelfth century, named Bruno, who " sufficienter amministravit verbum 
Dei, habens sermones conscriptos Slavicis verbis, quos populo pronuntiaret oportune"). 

3 See the comments of Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg, p. 52; Guttman, in 
Forschungen zur Brand, und Preuss. Gesch., IX, 430-40. 

3 Richter, Annalen, II, 634, note. The text of Boleslav's charter to the first 
Christian establishment in Pomerania is in Herbordus, Dialogus, II, chap, xxx (Jaffe, 
V, 775-76). 
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Otto of Bamberg's life is so interesting that a brief sketch of 
it may be permitted. Having received a good education, he con- 
ceived the idea of going to Poland — this was about 1080 — not so 
much to carry the faith into this new country as to carry the light 
of learning thither. In Poland he opened a school for boys, and 
from his own pupils learned to speak the Slav tongue. He attracted 
the attention of Boleslav, whose service he entered and by whom 
he was sent on an embassy to Henry IV in 1097. His unusual 
abilities here also attracted royal attention and he became the 
emperor's chaplain and chancellor. Henry at this time was engaged 
in erecting the cathedral of Speyer and intrusted Otto with the 
responsible task of superintending the construction. In 1102, 
when the bishopric of Bamberg fell vacant, the emperor passed 
over all the eager "political" clerics who scrambled for the office 
and conferred it upon Otto. It was a congenial post for a man so 
cultured, for Bamberg was at this time perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished intellectual center in Germany. 

For twenty-one years Otto ministered to his diocese, where he 
displayed great aptitude in administration. But he never forgot 
the country of his young adventure, and in n 23 when Boleslav III 
wrote in terms of affectionate friendship beseeching him to come 
and help in the work of Christianizing and civilizing the pagan 
and barbarian "Land-by-the-Sea" — for such is the meaning of 
the word Pomerania 1 — Otto, although over sixty years old, could 
not refuse, in spite of the hardships he knew it would be necessary 
to endure. Twice he made the long and arduous journey down 
the Saale and the Elbe, and thence up the Havel, and so to the far 
Baltic coast towns of Stettin and Wollin. 

Pomerania then was a land of marsh and fen, of sluggish streams 
and stagnant lakes, inhabited by a pure Slav people who still lived 
after the primitive manner of their kind and were absolutely 
untouched by Christo-German civilization. A fisher folk chiefly, 
wealth was estimated in lasts of dried fish and in hives of bees, 
for honey was a staple article of production. Their food was fish 
and rye and a few vegetables; they drank a mead of cherry and 
honey. Their textile skill was considerable, but they were poor 

'Herbordus, II, 1. 
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farmers. The towns at the mouth of the Oder and the Peene had 
considerable commerce in raw productions like dried fish, furs, 
tar, rope, etc., but were astonishingly squalid and miry. 1 The only 
structures of prominence were the temples. 2 Here, too, was a sacred 
black horse. Amid this population, which was spared the intoler- 
ance, the bigotry, the greed which was so heavily inflicted upon 
the Slavs of the Elbe, Otto lived and labored, winning the confidence 
of the Pomeranians by gentle means. 3 Pomerania was the only 
Slavonic land under the domination of the Latin church in the 
Middle Ages which made the transition from paganism to Chris- 
tianity and from barbarism to civilization by transformation and 
not by force. Among the many canonized but unhallowed saints 
of the Roman church Otto of Bamberg justly deserved the halo 
with which Clement III crowned his memory in 1189. 4 

Nordalbingia, too, at this same time had its Otto of Bamberg 
in the person of a devoted priest named Vicelin. But in his case 
his gentle labors were neutralized by the fierce violence of Henry 
the Lion and the bigotry of St. Bernard. The work of Vicelin of 
Oldenburg among the unconverted Obodrites and Wagri is closely 
interwoven with this period of German trans-Elban expansion. 
"In these days," writes Helmold, "there was neither church nor 
priest among all the people of the Wilzi, Obodrites and Wagri, 
except only in the city of [Alt-] Lubeck, because there the court of 
Henry [the duke of the Obodrites, who personally was Christian] 
was established (n 26). And at this time there came a certain 

1 Sommerfeld, he. tit., pp. 62-66. 

. * In Herbordus, II, 32, is a remarkable description of the temple at Stettin. It 
was adorned with carved wooden figures of men and beasts and birds, brilliantly 
painted and so true to nature "ut spirare putares ac vivere." 

3 See the anecdote in Herbordus, III, chap, xix, of the boys playing in the street 
whom Otto spoke to in their own language, and who followed him. 

«This brief sketch is wholly based upon the life of Otto by Ebbo and the 
LHalogus of Herbordus in JafK, V; also in MGH., SS. XII. The literature is large: 
Zimmerman, Otto, Bischof von Bamberg, Freiburg, 1875; Looshorn, Der heilige Bischof 
Otto, Munich, 1888; Maskus, Bischof Otto von Bamberg, Reichsfurst und Missionar, 
Breslau, 1889; Zuritsch, Geschiehte des Bischofs Otto von Bamberg des Pommernapostels, 
Gotha, 1889; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, III (5th ed.), 987 ff.; Juritsch, Otto von Bam- 
berg; Sommerfeld, Gesch. des Germanisierung des Herzogtums Pommern, chap, i (in 
Schmoller's Forschungen, Xm, Filnftes Heft, 1896); Hauck, III, 564-87. 
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priest named Vicelin who came to the 'king' of the Slavs in 
[Alt-] Liibeck and asked to be given the right to preach the word 
of God in his land." 1 

Vicelin was born in a little Saxon hamlet near Minden and was 
educated in the episcopal school at Paderborn under a then distin- 
guished master named Hartmann; thence he passed to the instruc- 
tion of his uncle, a priest of Fuhlen, in the county of Schaumburg, 2 
who seems to have had more than local fame as a scholar. When 
his uncle died Vicelin went back to Paderborn and afterward to 
the episcopal school in Bremen. Here his winning personality and 
high moral qualities exercised a great influence over his clerical 
pupils, who were accustomed, like boys in a boarding-school, to 
get "out of bounds " and roam the streets at night, or find unlawful 
pleasure in frequenting taverns. His efficiency drew the praise of 
his superior, the bishop Frethericus, who, however, expressed mis- 
givings of the disciplinary value of moral suasion when compared 
with the time-honored schoolmaster's rod. But Vicelin could not 
be persuaded to use the whip upon his pupils, saying that many a 
good student was ruined by cruelty. 3 In the year 1122-23 Vicelin 
went to France, then the educational center of Europe, and pur- 
sued his studies at Laon under the famous masters, the brothers 
Anselm and Raoul, 4 "qui in explanacione divinae paginae fuerant 
eo tempore precipui." 

But Vicelin had no taste for the "empty subtleties and mere 
battles of words" 5 which characterized scholastic education at 
this time. He pined for some more practical interest. In n 26 
he returned to Germany and sought out Norbert, the famous 
Praemonstratensian archbishop of Magdeburg, who in Branden- 
burg had begun to imitate the enlightened policy which Otto of 
Bamberg was so successfully employing in the conversion of the 
Pomeranians. Although Vicelin did not become a Praemonstra- 

1 Helmold, I, 41. 

' See von Mooyer, Die vormalige Grafschaft Schaumburg, p. 25. 

3 This paragraph is derived from Helmold, I, 44. 

4 See G. Le Fevre, De Anselmo Laudunensi scholastico, Evreux, 1895. 
s "Quaestiones supervacuas pugnasque verborum." 
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tensian, 1 he imbibed the generous missionary enthusiam of the 
Norbertines. It was from Norbert himself that Vicelin first learned 
of duke Henry, the Christian Obodrite prince, and speedily con- 
ceived the idea that the conversion of Wagria was his appointed 
task. "At once he took the road into the land of the Slavs" with 
two companions, Rodolph, a presbyter of Hildesheim, and Ludolf, 
a canon of Verdun. 2 

The Obodrite ruler received them graciously and they joyfully 
returned to Saxony in order to bring back the vessels and garments 
and other apparatus of church worship. The new gospel station 
was established at Neurminster on the boundary line between Ger- 
man Holstein and Slavonic Wagria. 3 It was a rough and uncouth 
frontier community in which Vicelin undertook to minister, pre- 
dominantly Wendish, but with a considerable sprinkling of a hardy, 
lawless pioneer element — Helmold says it was a gens bruta. One 
is reminded of the frontier missionary labors of Peter Cartwright 
in America, for even in religion, as in many other aspects of the 
frontier, the mediaeval German border reminds one of our own 
West in pioneer times. A wave of crude revivalism stirred these 
rude border folk which impressed Helmold with its intensity. 4 

But Vicelin's hopes were soon dashed. Duke Henry died shortly 
after the mission was established; his sons quarreled till both were 
killed, and the land was rent with dissension, in the midst of which 
a band of Rugian pirates descended upon the country. Border 
ruffianism prevailed. Knut Laward, a Danish exiled prince, 

* See Hirsekorn, Die Slavenchronik Helmolds, Gottingen, 1873, p. 42. Helmold, 
I, 47, gives the form of their agreement together: "Hii ergo sacris connexi federibus 
statuerunt amplecti celibatum vitae, perdurare in oratione et jejunio, exerceri in 
opera pietatis, visitare infirmos, alere egentes, tam propriam quam proximorum 
salutem curare." One MS bears the marginal comment that Vicelin was probably 
an Augustine. But this form does not appear in the rules of that order. 

"These were later joined in their labors by four others, "of whom," says Hel- 
mold (I, 47, quoting I Cor. 15:6), "the greater part are fallen asleep" (cf. I, 54). 
Undoubtedly Helmold derived his account from actual comrades of Vicelin. 

' Helmold, I, 47. 

4 Denique incredibili dictu est, quanta plebium caterva in diebus illis ad pene- 
tentiae remedium confugerit, insonuitque vox predicacionis ejus in omni Nordal- 
bingorum provincia" — I, 47. ". . . . Jactumque est misercordia Dei .... semi- 
narium novellae plantacionis in Slavia." — I, 54. 
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intervened at the instance of the Emperor Lothar, but was himself 
soon slain. Peace and order were not restored until the rise of 
those two strong men of lower Saxony, Adolph of Holstein and 
Henry the Lion. 1 

Yet in spite of these adverse conditions Vicelin's labors managed 
to prosper and a half-dozen wilderness missionary stations were 
founded. 2 But there were few Germans living across the lower 
Elbe 3 at this time, except in Holstein 4 where some scattered Burg- 
warde gave greater security. 5 The private chapel of the Obodrite 
duke in Alt-Liibeck was the only Christian edifice in the land 
before Vicelin's coming. 6 The best element in the country was a 
considerable colony of German merchants 7 settled in the Obodrite 
capital. But the new Obodrite Duke Pribislav had apprehensions 
of the political effect upon his people which might arise from the 
establishment of a church in the capital of the Obodrites 8 and 

'This account of Vicelin's early life has been drawn from Helmold, I, chaps. 
42-49. For literature see A. Boehmer, Vicelin, Rostock, 1887; Hohlbaum, "Vicelin 
und seine Biographen," Forschungen zur deutschen Gesch., XVH,20<j-29; n. p. 387 and 
n. 1; Schirren, "tftjerVicelinsPriesterweihe," j°W<J., pp. 376-89; Bernhardi, Jahrbuch- 
Lothar II, cf. Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde des deutschen Gesch., No. 5477 (last ed., 
1912). 

2 Helmold I, 53, says: " sex vel eo amplius oppida." In I, 58, he describes them 
as "incommoda fori — forensis ecclesia." The names are recorded in some verses 
commemorative of Vicelin printed in the appendix to Schmeidler's edition of Helmold, 
p. 229, vss. 125 ff. They also are mentioned in a diploma of Lothar n, March 17, 
1137, and another of Conrad in, dated January 5, 1139 (Boehmer-Miihlbach, Regesta, 
Nos. 3348, 3384). But there is some doubt of the trustworthiness of the documents. 
Cf. Bernhardi, Lothar II, p. 800, n. 27; Bahr, Nordalbing. Studien, pp. 37 ff ; Schultze, 
Die Urkunden Lothar s n (Innsbruck, 1905), p. 129 ff. 

» This is established from the testimony of Helmold, I, 8, 48 and 56, though he 
contradicts himself in chap. 24, where he falls into error by following Adam of Bremen. 
See edition of Helmold by Schmeidler, p. 96, n. 1. It is confirmed by the Ann. Pegav. 
anno 1115. "Ultra Albiam illis temporibus rarus inveniebatur Christianus" (MGH., 
SS. XVI, p. 252). 

« Helmold, I, 41. "Sed et Slavorum populi agebant ea quae pads sunt, eo quod 
Heinricus Slavorum regulus [observe that he is not called dux] comitem Adolfum et 
contiguos Nordalbingorum populos omni benivolentia amplexatus fuerit." 

5 Helmold, I, 34, 56. i Ibid., I, 34, 41. 

''Ibid., I, 48: "a mercatoribus quorum non parvum coloniam." 

8 " Protestatus est omnem Slavorum gentem divinae religioni subjugere" — 
Helmold, I, 53. 
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refused permission. Accordingly the first public church in Alt- 
Liibeck was set up across the Trave River on a hill outside the 
city. 1 The precaution was wisely taken, for the irritation of the 
Obodrites daily increased because of the steady encroachment of 
German settlers into their territory, and the feeling was all the 
more aggravated by the intolerant preaching which Vicelin could 
not control and the popular hatred with which the religion of the 
Slavs was regarded by the German incomers, which found vent 
in attacks upon their sacred groves and their temples. 2 

The moderation of such men as Otto of Bamberg, Norbert of 
Magdeburg, and Vicelin of Oldenburg was out of temper with the 
spirit of the twelfth century. It was the age of the crusades — that 
great manifestation of mediaeval bigotry. In 1144 Edessa had 
been captured by the Mohammedans and Jerusalem was in peril. 
Europe was fired to a new crusade. St. Bernard of Clairvaux was 
the archpreacher of the new expedition. Having prevailed upon 
Louis VII of France to take the cross at Vezelay, Bernard came to 
Germany, and on December 27, 1146, Conrad III of Germany also 
espoused it. But the Saxons held aloof from the movement. To 
the exhortations of Bernard, Henry the Lion and other nobles of 
the north replied that it was senseless for them to expend blood 
and treasure beyond sea when the pagan Wends were on the border 
of Germany. The saint yielded the point and released them from 
service in the East on condition that they forcibly converted the 
Wends. 

So was engendered the Wendish Crusade of 1147, the effect of 
which was to break the power of the Baltic Slavs and annex their 
territory to the German kingdom. It was a sinister mixture of 
bigotry and lust for land. "They agreed to this: either utterly 
to destroy the pagan race of the Slavs, or to compel them to become 
Christian," runs a chronicle of the time. 

Forewarned of the coming storm, Niklot, the Obodrite duke, 
the ablest leader ever developed among the Baltic Slavs, fortified 
his stronghold at Dubin on Lake Schwerin, and then suddenly 

1 Helmold, I, 48; cf. Ohnesorge, op. cit., p. 69. 

2 "Lucos et omnes ritus sacrilegos destruens." — Helmold, I, 47; cf. chap. 52, 
which is a dissertation on the religion of the Slavs. 
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attacked Liibeck before his enemies were organized. By August, 
1 147, two armies were on foot against him, one under Henry 
the Lion advanced upon Dubin and was accompanied by the 
archbishop of Bremen and a host of Saxon nobles, the other 
massed at Magdeburg under the margraves of Meissen and the 
Nordmark, Albrecht the Bear of Brandenburg and Conrad of 
Wettin. With it were the bishops of Havelberg and Brandenburg 
and the archbishop of Magdeburg. The Slavs fell back into the 
marshes and could not be captured. But their towns and villages 
were given to the flames and the land so reduced to desolation that 
in the next year a terrible famine came. 1 In the end Niklot, the 
Obodrite duke, succumbed. His people accepted the Christian 
faith and were baptized at the edge of the sword. Niklot's de- 
spondent words to Henry the Lion need no comment: "Let the 
God who is in heaven be your god. Be our god and it will suffice. 
You may worship your God. We will worship you.'" 

Henry and his Saxon vassals were greater gainers from this 
crusade than the church. The Saxon duke collected tribute from 
the conquered Obodrites, divided the conquered lands among his 
vassals, and left the church in the lurch. As long as Niklot punc- 
tually paid the tribute (which he acquired by pirate raids upon the 
Danish islands) 3 Henry was indifferent to the church's welfare in 
the Slav land, and even pretended to be Niklot's friend. He used 
the situation to his own advantage. The "conversion" of the 
Obodrites had accentuated the difference between them and the 
other pagan Wendish tribes, and two of these, the Kycini and 
the Circipani (stems of the Wilzi), rebelled against Niklot, refusing 
either to become Christian or to contribute to the tribute exacted 
by the Saxon duke. The result was that in 1151 a joint expedition 
was made by Henry the Lion and Niklot and Adolph of Holstein 
against them. The celebrated fane at Goderak was destroyed and 

1 On this crusade see Wendt, II, 20; Hauck, IV, 563 ff., etc. All the chroniclers 
and modern historians have noticed it. The point of view of a Christian Slav is 
given by Vincent, Prag. Ann., MGH., SS. XVII, p. 663. 

2 Helmold, I, 84. 

3 Ann. Colbaz, MGH., SS. XIX, p. 715- 
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an immense amount of booty in gold and silver taken from the 
coffers of the Wendish priests. 1 

In the midst of these waves of war Vicelin had labored with a 
heavy heart. The destruction of its edifices and farms threw a 
great burden on the church for the care of the destitute. He was 
joined at this time by one of his former pupils in Bremen, who also 
had studied in France, who now came to Neumunster. 2 Together 
Vicelin and his companions worked for the feeding of the hungry, 
for actual famine prevailed. 3 The door of opportunity was opened 
to the church to extend its power in Nordalbingia and Wagria as 
never before. For all the area which had once been Christianized 
and had been lost in 1066 in the great Slav rebellion under Kruto 
eighty-four years before 4 lay open again. The restoration of the 
destroyed sees of Oldenburg, Ratzeburg, and Mecklenburg was now 
possible. In this work Hartwig I, archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, 
who strongly reminds one of Adalbert of Bremen, was a prominent 
figure. 5 In 1149 he consecrated Vicelin as bishop of the revived 
see of Oldenburg, where he continued to labor until his death in 
1 1 54. Already he had been over twenty-two years in Holstein. 6 
In the same year Mecklenburg was filled and Ratzeburg was 
restored in n 52.' The establishment of rural churches was also 
rapidly pushed, as at Bornhoved and Hogersdorf (near Sigeberg, 
called in the Slav tongue Cuzalina). These sanctuaries were all 
built of wood cut in the near-by forests by the peasantry. 

The natives were quiet but sullen, especially around Oldenburg, 
where a local Slav cult of the god Prove obtained, whose priest 
(flamen) was a descendant of the pagan chieftain Kruto and was 

1 Helmold, I, 71. This temple could not have been the fanum celeberrimum at 
Rethra, though that is often said; for Rethra was south of the Peene in the country 
of the Redarii and was destroyed by Lothar II in the expedition of 1124-25. See 
Wendt, Germanisierung, etc., II, 47, and compare Arnold of Liibeck, V, 24. 

* Helmold, I, 58. ' Ibid., I, 66. *Ibid., I, 24, 69. 

5 Dehio, "Hartwich von Stade, Erzbischof von Hamburg-Bremen," Bremisches 
Jahrbuch, VI, 35-i54> and separately, Gottingen, 1872. 

6 Jafte, Lothar, p. 233. 

'Dehio, p. 147; Hauck, IV, 618, n. 1, disagrees. Cf. Neues Archiv, XXXII, 
514, n. 19. 
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"an idolater and a great pirate." 1 Timidly civilization and Chris- 
tianity crept into the land, for a new native outbreak was always 
feared, for which reason castles were again built as before. 2 

Under these strained conditions the public, voluntary espousal 
of the Christian faith by Pribislav must have come as relief. It was 
in the dead of winter, in January, n 56, that the summons came 
to Oldenburg that a priest be sent to him to explain the sacred 
mysteries. Helmold apparently was one of the little company of 
priests appointed to accompany the bishop. After wading through 
snowdrifts {inter cumulos mm), they came to an abandoned castle 
where was a little ruined chapel which Vicelin had once built. 
There they met Pribislav. 

"After having expounded the sacred mysteries," says Helmold 
in telling of this adventure, "Pribislav asked that we would go 
with him to his pwn dwelling-place which was a castle farther off. 
He received us with much readiness and made things very pleasant 
for us. A table was set which they heaped with twenty kinds of 
food. There I learned by actual experience what I had heard 
before in popular talk that there is no people decenter in the 
graces of hospitality than the Wends." 3 

Having remained with Pribislav for two days and nights, the 
little band of cross-bearers went on into Farther Slavonia (in 
ulteriorem Slaviam) in response to another summons from a lesser 
Wendish chief named Thessemar, who lived near Lake Schwerin. 
Let Helmold again tell the tale: 

We came to a wood which is the only one in that region, for the whole 
land stretches away in a plain. There among trees hoary with age we saw the 
sacred oaks which are dedicated to the local god who is named Prove, enclosed 
in a court having two entrances, and constructed like a palisade of logs. Be- 
sides being sacred to the "penates" and the idols which each [Slavonic] town 
has, this place was the sanctuary of their whole country to the god, to which a 
"flamen" and sacramental and sacrificial rites are appointed. There every 
fortnight the people of the land with a judge and a priest are accustomed to 

1 Helmold, I, 69. 

2 "Jam enim circumjacentia oppida incolebantur paulatim a Christicolis, sed 
cum grandi pavore propter insidias latronum." — Helmold, I, 75. 

3 Helmold, I, 83. Cf. this judgment with I, 1, and II, 12 (ad finem); also with 
Adam of Bremen, II, 19. 
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convene for justice. It is forbidden unto all to enter this court save only the 
priest and those wishing to offer sacrifice, or those in peril of death, for the 
right of asylum is not denied. The Slavs display so much reverence for their 
gods that they do not allow even the blood of their enemies to pollute the 

approach to the temple There is a great variety of idolatry among 

the Slavs, for all do not follow the same superstitions. Some of their gods 
are represented in the form of idols in temples, as the idol at Plonen, which is 
named Podaga; others dwell in groves or forests, like Prove, the god at Olden- 
burg, who has no idol-form. Many have two or three or even more heads. 
Among the great variety of divinities who preside over fields and forests they 

do not recognize a single ruling deity above the rest 

The bishop had strongly enjoined upon us that we should insist upon the 
destruction of this sacred grove. The bishop himself leaping down from his 
horse with his staff struck down the emblems at the gates of the temple, and 
then, having entered the atrium, we piled wood around the sacred trees and 
fired a huge pyre — not without fear, however, lest we would be stoned by the 
crowd. But heaven protected us. After these things we were hospitably 
entertained at a sumptuous banquet by Thessemar. But the drinking-cups 
of the Slavs were not sweet and pleasant to us. 1 

A long colloquy followed between Pribislav and the bishop, at 
the termination of which the Wend chief said: 

If it please the lord duke and you that we have the same worship, let our 
rights be recognized in the manors and the revenues of the Saxons, and then 
we shall willingly be Christians. We will build churches and we will pay our 
share of the tithes. 

Pribislav had laid his finger on the sorest and the traditional 
grievance of the Slavs in their long resistance to Christianity — the 
land-grabbing of the church and its merciless imposition of the 
tithe. Only in their consent to use the Slavonic tongue in preach- 
ing does the Saxon clergy seem to have advanced beyond the time 
of Thietmar of Merseburg. 2 They were the same hard, ambitious, 
avaricious priests as before. In the reconquered dioceses, after 
the crusade of 1147, the surveyors of the church had set busily 
to work with their measuring ropes to retrace the lines of the 
former ecclesiastical manors and to mark out new ones. The 
labor was long and tedious and hard, so much so that it was not 
completed for years. But as the church practiced surveying, the 

1 Helmold, I, 84. 

2 "Habens sermones conscriptos Slavicis verbis." — Helmold, I, 84. 
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result was lucrative to it; for swamps and even forest land were 
not included within the measurement, but were "thrown in," to 
be afterward cleared and drained, so that the aggregate land acqui- 
sitions of the church were very great— fecit maximum agrorum 
numerum, says honest Helmold. 1 

Fortunately for Brandenburg, the storm of the Wendish Cru- 
sade had not driven over it. The raid of Hartbert, the bishop of 
Bradenburg, in 1114 to recover his see in partibus paganorum, 
though unsuccessful in its main purpose, seems to have been fol- 
lowed by a slight restoration of Christianity, however, in the region. 2 
Henceforward, although the great Slavonic gods Gerovit and 
Triglav were worshiped at Havelberg and Brandenburg, there was, 
nevertheless, a handful of Christian Wends in the Brandenburg 
territory, notably a Wendish chief with the German name Widu- 
kind, whose seat was in Havelberg, and another named Pribislav 
(not to be confused with the former Pribislav), who dwelt at 
Brandenburg, whose policies were pro-German and pro-Christian. 
Since the conversion of the Poles the Wends of the Havel and the 
Spree were fiercely menaced by them, and between the two alter- 
natives preferred German domination. It was for this purpose 
that Widukind had sought the emperor at Merseburg in n 28. 
The half-French archbishop of Magdeburg at this time, Norbert, a 
man who expressed the new spirit of the church, as we have seen, 
seized the opportunity to extend the church into Brandenburg. 
A church was built in Havelberg, and for a few years the protection 
of Widukind gave it a precarious security. But the natives were 
sullenly hostile to the policy of their chief, for they feared with 
good reason the extension of the church's system of taxation over 
them again. Accordingly, when Widukind died, in 1136, pagan 
resentment broke out and destroyed the church. The permanent 
re-establishment of Christianity in Brandenburg was not made 
until Albrecht the Bear got control of Brandenburg. 3 

Albrecht the Bear was probably the most statesmanlike prince 
in Germany in the twelfth century. In an age of religious bigotry 

'Helmold, op. cil., I, 84. Cf. chaps. 69, 71, 77. 
' Annal. Pegav., MGH., SS. XVI, p. 252. 

3 Wendt, I, 83; Ebbo, Vila Oltonis ep. Babenb., Ill, 3; Annal. Magdeb., MGH., 
SS. XVI, p. 186; Annal. Hild., ibid., in, p. 1 16. 
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he was not a bigot. In an age when German hatred of the Wends 
was rancorous, he was friendly to them. His policy was a rare 
combination of firmness and tact. He fended off the Wendish 
Crusade from his country and largely was content to let time 
work out the solution of things. He was justified of his enlightened 
resolution. In 1136 when Widukind died and his sons headed a 
pagan reaction, the new margrave acted promptly, and by 1144 
Anselm of Havelberg returned to the long-abandoned bishopric. 1 

Most of the Wendish population in Brandenburg accepted the 
fait accompli, both in its political and its religious bearing, without 
opposition. They acknowledged the faith and the authority of 
the German church and even began to live German law. 2 But 
vestiges of Slavonic paganism persisted for many years around 
Spandau in the heart of the marshes of the Havel and in the 
Spreewald. 3 

Albrecht kept a restraining hand upon the church in his domin- 
ions, and would not let the Wends be taxed with a heavier tithe 
than German subjects. 4 He was neither a bigot nor an iconoclast. 
While every other Slav temple had been ruthlessly destroyed, to 
the regret of the student of history as well as of comparative 
religion, in Brandenburg Albrecht spared the temple of Triglav. 
It was converted into a Christian church consecrated to the Virgin, 
and lasted until Frederick the Great, who, with unforgivable vandal- 
ism, pulled it down in order to use the stones for the erection of his 
palace at Potsdam. The marvel is that this Wendish sanctuary 
had been built of stone in a country so devoid of stone that even 
today brick is the almost universal building material. The first 
building of modern Berlin made of stone and not brick was the 
Bourse, erected in 1859. Think of the devoted labor which must 
have been expended by this simple people in building a massive 

1 Riedel, Codex diplom. Brand.,1, 15, p. 6; Sommerfeld, p. 132. Cf . Helmold, 1, 88. 
Mark Brandenb. 

a Riedel, II, 2-39; Wohlbrttck, Gesch. des Bistums Lebus, I, 323 ff. 

3 See the long and interesting note in Wendt, II, 21. 

4 "Si Slavi vel in foro vel quacumque commutatione sibi contraxerint aliquos 
mansos Teutonicorum ejusdem villae, eandem decimam sine contradictione persolvent, 
quam Teutonicus inde persolvit." — Urk des Kl. S. Marten in Erfurt, 1227, quoted 
by Guttmann, 448; cf. Tuttle, History of Prussia, I, 26. 
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stone temple in such an early period, and under such adverse 
physical conditions; for every block of stone must have Been 
freighted from the mountains of Bohemia, down the Elbe, and 
up the Havel! 

By the middle of the twelfth century only a single islet of 
independent Slavdom west of the Oder River yet survived. This 
was the pirate state of Riigen, in its island fortress. Protected by 
its difficult location, environed by rough and stormy waters, 1 and 
defended by the bold and fanatical priests of the great temple of 
Arkona, Riigen held out until 1168. 2 In that year Waldemar of 
Denmark, who cherished ambitions for the expansion of Danish 
power along the Baltic coast which were destined to be a source of 
danger to future Germany, 3 and who also hated the Rugians because 
of their piratical forays upon the Danish coast and in the Danish 
islands, organized a formidable expedition against them. Even 
Christian Slavs participated in it, notably Kazamir and Buggeslav, 
two Pomeranian princes, and Pribislav the Obodrite — the last 
reluctantly, "because the duke [of the Saxons] commanded him." 4 
Arkona was captured, the famous temple of the god Svantovit 
destroyed, the statue of the god dragged through the midst of his 
subjugated votaries and chopped to pieces and burned, the popu- 
lation scattered or else sold into slavery. Twelve churches were 
established in Rugen in honor of the extinguishment of the last 
stronghold of Slavonic paganism in Germany. 5 The last vestiges of 
the religion of the Baltic Slavs were stamped out. The temples and 
sacred groves were destroyed. The native cult ceased to be a 
national expression. Where it survived at all, it was furtively 
practiced around some ancient oak, or by a spring or holy stone, 6 
and so degenerated to folklore and popular superstition, snatches 

1 See the description of the great storm of February, 1164, in Helmold, II, 1. 

2 "Sola Rugianorum gens durior ceteris in tenebris infidelitatis usque ad nostra 
tempora perduravit, omnibus inaccessibilis propter maris circumjacentia." — Hel- 
mold, II, 12. 

> Cf. Sommerfeld, chap. 5. « Helmold, II, 12. 

5 Helmold, n, 12-13; Wendt, II, pp. 57-60. 

6 "Et inhibiti sunt .... jurare in arboribus, fontibus et lapidibus." — Helmold, 
I, 84. 
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of which still persist among the peasantry, having lost their heathen 
label. 

There is always a certain melancholy attending the death of 
the gods, and one feels the pathos and romance of this Gotter- 
dammerung as he feels the tragedy in the ancient cry, "Pan is dead," 
or the fall of Woden. As with the Druids, as it was in Rome in 
the fourth century, as it was with the Aztec religion in Mexico, 
when the body of the votaries had become cowed by force, or 
grown lax and indifferent to the national religion owing to the 
attrition or the attraction of a new faith, so it was with the religion 
of the Baltic Slavs. The priests of the high temples at Rethra 
and Arkona made the final and futile struggle to preserve the 
tribal faith. 

It is a pity that the Slavic side of this story has been lost. It 
was of the nature of mediaeval Christianity to be bigoted and 
intolerant; the church in its mistaken zeal destroyed every vestige 
of the conquered faith. We know this sad history only from the 
German enemies of the Baltic Slavs. But if one reads the record 
between the lines and with sympathetic eyes, it is apparent that 
there surely was another side. One cannot refuse the meed of 
honor to those pagan priests of the Wends who were loyal with a 
desperate fidelity to their historic religion. What Sir Gilbert 
Murray has said of the dying paganism of the fourth century is 
applicable here: "Like other conquerors these conquerors were 
often treacherous and brutal; like other vanquished these van- 
quished have been tried at the bar of history without benefit of 

counsel Only an ignorant man will pronounce a violent or 

bitter judgment." 1 

1 Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 180. 



